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whole of Parisian society of that time. At his
splendid villa near Kueil, during the Empire, he
was in the habit of giving suppers to all the corps
de ballet of the opera twice a week; and he used to
send several carriages, splendidly equipped, to bear
away the principal female performers when the
performance was over. There an enormous white
marble bath, as large as an ordinary-sized saloon,
was prepared for such of the ladies as, in the sum-
mer, chose to bathe on their arrival. Then a splen-
did supper was laid out, of which the fair bathers,
and many of the pleasure-seekers of the day, par-
took ; and, besides every luxury of the culinary art,
prepared by the best cooks in Paris, each lady
received a donation of fifty louis, and the one fortu-
nate enough to attract the especial notice of the
wealthy host, a large sum of money.

Mademoiselle Georges, the celebrated tragedian
of that day, cost him (as he was fond of relating)
two millions one hundred thousand francs for a
single visit. He had invited her to sup with him
at his villa, but the very day she was to come, a
note informed him that she was compelled to give
up the pleasure of supping with him, as the Emperor
Napoleon had given her a rendezvous for the same
hour, which she dared not refuse. Ouvrard was
furious at this contretemps, and (as he said when I
heard him tell the story) he could not bear to yield
the pas to " le petit Bonaparte'' whom he had known
as a young captain of artillery, too happy to be in-
vited to his house in the days of the Directory. This
feeling, and his pride of wealth, got the better of his
prudence, and he sent to Mademoiselle Georges to
insist upon her coining to Eueil, adding, as a post- and then walked off the ground
